FELIX HOLT

Renaissance to   the  English   midlands   during the
Reform Bill agitation, and for that we may be thank-
ful.    But George Eliot is no longer drawing upon the
old memories of Griff.   She turns to account an election
riot which, we are told, she had seen in her schooldays
at ISfuneaton;  but  she   is   thinking  mainly of the
Coventry  time.    Mrs.   Poyser   and  her  dairy have
vanished, and with them the old-world charm.    We
have no longer the peculiar glamour which invested
the former stories; the sense of looking at the little
world through the harmonising atmosphere of childish
memories and affections; or of becoming for the nonce
denizens   of a social   order, narrow   enough   in   its
interests, but yet wholesome, kindly, and contented.
We have some  of  the old-fashioned country gentry
and parsons who fill the subordinate parts satisfac-
torily enough; but the principal interest is to be in
the county-town of Treby Magna, just waking to the
consciousness of the great political movement outside,
and with little enough that was romantic about its
lawyers,  tradesmen,   or manufacturers.    Canals and
coal-mines and a saline spring are beginning to rouse
it from  its  "old-fashioned,   grazing, brewing,  wool-
packing, cheese-loading life" j  and the  change only
seems to reveal thoroughly prosaic, not to say vulgar
and stupefying characteristics.    There is no suggestion
of any lingering fondness for an order which is essen-
tially mean as well as obsolete.    Naturally, therefore,
we are expected to sympathise with Felix Holt the
'Radical, who is trying to stir up this stagnant pool.

George Eliot, in fact, is now occupied with the
problem which is already suggested by her previous
works. She had strong conservative tendencies, and
